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A LONDON TAVEEN IN 1699. 

[The following account is reprinted from the London Spy for Febru- 
ary, 1699. This magazine was a kind of plebeian Spectator which ap- 
peared from 1698 to 1700. It was quite popular in the first half of the 
eighteenth century, and the fourth edition, from which we are copying, 
bears date 1753. The author was Edward Ward (1667-1731), of 
whom a full account will be found in the Dictionary of National Biog- 
raphy. He is mentioned in Pope's Dunciad. There is also an account 
of him, with extracts from the Spy, in The Gentleman's Magazine for 
October, 1857, pp. 355-365. The copy of Ward's magazine used by 
us was presented to the Historical Society of Pennsylvania in 1891 by 
William Middleton Bartram, and came from the library of John Bar- 
tram the botanist. The edition is apparently unique in Philadelphia, 
but the University of Pennsylvania possesses that of 1703. 

Although written on a low plane, Ward's magazine is valuable to the 
antiquarian as a picture of London life at the end of the seventeenth 
century. The extracts in The Gentleman's Magazine were made with 
this view. Several points on costume may be seen, — e.g. , the bon- 
grace or umbrella, a name for the broad-brimmed hat. What we now 
call umbrellas were not used in England until about 1750. The 
"flapping umbrellas" of our Quaker drinkers were the wide hat-brims 
of the time, allowed to hang and flap, instead of being looped or 
" cocked" in the fashion. (See Amelia Mott Gummere's Quaker, p. 
63.) Another fact worth noting is the expression that Friends had 
been "allowed of late to be good judges of the comfortable creature." 
George Fox died in 1691, so that our scene dates from eight years after 
his death, when the stern presence which loose livers were so justly 
afraid of was no longer present to rebuke.] ; 

THE LONDON SPY. PART IV. 

A Description of a Quaker's Tavern in Finch-Lane. The 

Quakers method of drinking. A Song. A Character of 

the Vintner. . . . 

Being now well tired with the Day's Fatigue, our thirsty 

Veins and drooping Spirits call'd for the Assistance of a 

cordial Flask. In order to gratify our craving Appetites 

with this Refreshment, we stood a while debating what 

Tavern we should chuse to enrich our Minds with unadul- 
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terated Juice. My Friend recollected a little sanctified Amin- 
adab in Finch-Lane, whose Purple Nectar had acquired a 
singular Reputation among the staggering Zealots of the sober 
Fraternity, who are allowed of late to be as good Judges of 
the comfortable Creature, as a Protestant Priest, or a Latitudi- 
narian Fuddle-Cap, who (as Rooks play) drink wine on Sun- 
days. 

To this salutiferous Fountain of Nature's choicest Juleps, 
our Inclinations led us, though we knew the little Ruler of 
the Mansion intended it chiefly for watering the Lambs of 
Grace, and not to succour the evil Offspring of a reprobate 
Generation. 

When we had entered our Land of Promise, which over- 
flow'd with more healthful Riches than either Milk or 
Honey, we found all Things were as silent as the mourning 
Attendants at a rich Man's Funeral ; no ringing of Bar- 
bell, bawling of Drawers, or rattling of Pot-lids; but a 
general Hush ordered to be kept thro' the whole Family, as 
a Warning to all Tipplers at their Entrance, how they make 
a Noise to awake the Spirit, lest it move the Masters and 
Drawers to stand still when you call them, and refuse to 
draw you any more Wine, for fear the Inward Man should 
break out into open Disorder. 

In the Entry we met two or three blushing Saints, who 
had been holding forth so long over the Glass, that had it 
not been for their flapping Umbrella's, Puritanical Coats, 
and diminutive Cravats, shap'd like the Rose of a Parson's 
Hatband, I should have taken them, by their scarlet Faces, 
to be good Christians. They pass'd by us as upright and as 
stiff' as so many Figures in a Raree-show ; as if a Touch of 
the Hat had been committing of Sacrilege, or a ceremoni- 
ous Nod a rank Idolatry. 

A drunken-look' d Drawer, disguis'd in a sober Garb, like 
a Wolf in Sheep's Cloathing, or the Devil in a Fryar's Habit, 
shew'd us into the Kitchen, which we told him we were 
desirous of being in, as Cricket's covet Ovens, for the sake 
of their Warmth : Several of Father Bamsey's slouching 
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Disciples sat hovering over their Half-pints, like so many 
coy Gossips over their Quarterns of Brandy, as if they were 
afraid any body should see them; they cast as many fro- 
ward Looks upon us Swordsmen, as so many Misers would 
be apt to do upon a Couple of spunging Acquaintance; 
staring as if they took us for some of the Wild-Irish, that 
should have cut their Throats in the beginning of the 
Revolution. 

However, we bid ourselves welcome into their Company ; 
and were forced for want of room, the kitchen being well 
fill'd, to mix Higgle-de-piggle-de, as the Books among the Jack- 
Daws upon the Battlements of a Church Steeple : They 
Leering at us under their Bon-graces, with as much Con- 
tempt as so many Primitive Christians at a Couple of 
Pagans. 

"We, like true Protestant Topers, scorning the Hypocrisy of 
Tippling by Half pints, as if we drank rather to wash away 
our Sins than our Sorrows, appear'd bare-fac'd, call'd for a 
Quart at once, and soon discover'd our Religion by our 
Prinking ; whilst they, like true Puritans, gifted with abun- 
dance of holy Cheats, were unwilling to be catch'd over 
more than half a pint, though they'll drink twenty at a 
Sitting. 

The Wine prov'd extraordinary, which indeed was no 
more than we expected, when we found ourselves sur- 
rounded with so many spiritual Mum-chances, whose religious 
Looks shew them to be true Lovers of what the Righteous 
are too apt to esteem as the chiefest blessing of Providence. 

W"e had not sat long, observing the Humours of the 
drowthy Saints about us, but several amongst them began 
to look as chearful, as if they had drowned the terrible 
Apprehensions of Futurity, and thought no more of Dam- 
nation than a of a Twelvemonth's standing. 

The Drawer now was constantly employ'd in replenishing 
their scanty Measures ; for once warm'd they began to drink 
so fast, 'twas the business of one Servant to keep them 
doing. Notwithstanding their great Aversion to external 
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Ceremony, one pluck'd off his Hat, and ask'd his next 
Neighbour, What dost think, Friend, this cost me f But before 
thou tellest me, let me drink ; and I hope thou understand' st my 
Meaning, This I suppose was the canting Method of paying 
more than ordinary Veneration to some particular Thoughts, 
which, by this Stratagem, was render'd intelligible to each 
other : For I took Notice this allegorical Method of drinking 
some obliging Health was observ'd through the whole 
Society, with the Reverence of uncover'd Heads, under a 
crafty Pretence of examining into the Price of each other's 
Hats ; and when they were desirous to elevate their lethar- 
gick Spirits with the Circulation of a Bumper, one fills it and 
offers the prevailing Temptation to his Left-hand Com- 
panion, in these Words, saying, Friend, does the Spirit move 
thee to receive the good Creature thus plentifully ? The other 
replies, Yea, do thou take and enjoy the Fruits of thy -own 
Labour, and by the Help of Grace I will drink another as full. 
Thus did the liquorish Saints quaff it about as merrily, 
after their precise canting Manner, as so many Country 
Parsons over a Tub of Ale, when freed from the remarks 
of their censorious Parishioners ; till, like reprobate Sinners, 
who have not the Fear of Providence before their Eyes, 
they were deluded by Satan into a wicked State of Drunk- 
enness. 

By this Time the subtile Spirits of the noble Juice had 
given us a fresh Motion of the Wheels of Life, and corrob- 
orated those Springs which impart Vigour and Activity to 
the whole Engine of Mortality; insomuch that my Friend 
must needs be so frolicksome to tune his Pipes, and enter- 
tain us with a Song ; in order to try whether those who 
were deaf to Reason and good Manners, had any Ears to- 
wards Musick with their Wine, which are usually held to 
be such inseparable Companions, that the true Relish of the 
one can never be enjoy'd without the Assistance of the 
other : And because the Words happen'd in some Measure 
applicable to that present Juncture, I have thought it not 
amiss to insert them. 
vol. xxvu. — 14 
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SONG. 

Why should Christians be restrain'd 

From the brisk enliv'ning Juice, 
Heaven only has ordain' d 

(Thro' Love to Man) for human Use ? 
Should not Claret be deny'd 

To the Turks, they'd wiser grow ; 
Lay their Alcoran aside, 

And soon believe as Christians do. 

Chorus. 

For Wine and Religion, like Musick and Wine, 
As they're good in themselves, do to Goodness incline ; 
And make both the Spirit and Flesh so divine, 
That our Faces and Graces both equally shine : 
Then still let the Bumper round Christendom pass, 
For Paradise lost may be found in a Glass. 

Just as my Friend had ended his Sonnet in came the 
little Lord of the tippling Tenement, about the Height of 
a Nine-pin, with his Head in a Hat of such capacious Di- 
mensions, that his Body was as much drown'd under the 
disproportion'd Brims of this unconscionable Castor, as a 
Pigmy under the Umbrage of a Giant's Bon-grace, or a Mouse 
crept into a . . . pan. He was button'd into a plain Vest- 
ment that touch'd no Part of his Body but his Shoulders ; 
his Ooat being so large, and his Carcase so little, that it 
hung about him like a Maulkin upon a Cross-stick in a 
Country pease-field : His Arms hung dangling like a Mob's 
Taffy mounted upon a Bed-Herring on St. David's Day, 
and his Legs so slender, they bid defiance to any Parish 
Stocks. 

He waited a little while the Motion of the Spirit, and 
when he had compos'd his Countenance, and put himself 
into a fit Posture for Reproof, he breaks out into the follow- 
ing Oration, Pray, Friend, forbear this prophane Hollowing and 
Sooting in my Souse ; the wicked Noise thou makest among my 
sober Friends is neither pleasing to them nor me ; and since I 
find the Wine is too powerful for thy Inward Man, I must needs 
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tell thee, I will draw thee no more of it : I therefore desire thee to 
pay for what thou hast had, and depart my House; for I do not 
like thy Ways, nor does any body here approve of thy ranting 
Doings. 

"We were not much surpriz'd at this Piece of fanatical 
Civility, it being no more than what we expected ; hut the 
Manner of his Delivery render'd his Words so very diverting, 
that we could not forbear laughing him into such a Passion, 
that the Looks of the little Saint discover'd as great a Devil 
in his Heart, as a pious Disciple of his Bigness could be 
well possess'd with: Then, according to his Request, we 
paid our Reckoning, and left him in the Condition of 
Yinegar and Crab's-Eyes mix'd; that is, upon a great 
Ferment. 

From thence (pursuant to my Friend's Inclinations) we 
adjourn'd to the Sign of the Angel in Fenehurch-street. 



